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EDITORIALS 


BUYING A SHARE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGY— 
Anyone who has just completed a tour of the fall con- 
ventions, as has the writer, could hardly escape the 
conclusion that the Ag. colleges are a powerful right 
arm of the canning and freezing industry. The evidence 
is all about them. Anyone who would talk with these 
dedicated professors would discover that, in the main, 
they are not getting the industry support best calcu- 
lated to produce maximum results—though they would 
be the last to tell you so directly. 


Total enrollment at the average Ag. college, now 
already the size of some of our so-called small towns, 
is expected to double within the next ten years. Alarm- 
ingly, however, the number of students in agriculture, 
it is expected, will be cut in half, during this same per- 
iod. Needless to say, this poses a serious problem for 
the food processing industry. 


At the Wisconsin Convention, NCA President Nor- 
man Sorensen discussed the canneries stake in food 
technology. Mr. Sorensen is by nature a diplomat. The 
writer has been called many names, but never a diplo- 
mat. President Sorensen took pains to tell why the 
industry needs food technologists and detailed the ben- 
efits we can expect from the practice of scientific prin- 
cipals. The writer is not near so kind, for it is our 
considered opinion that the food processor who does 
not realize the advantages (and the necessity) of em- 
ploying scientifically trained personnel, is so far behind 
the times he is headed for oblivion. 


Mr. Sorensen is also very kind to the colleges. In 
this, as evidenced above, we are in agreement almost 
100 percent—almost. We have seen some evidence of a 
“Sacred Cow” attitude at the top level. But our purpose 
here is not to criticize the colleges—they are way out 
in front. Nor is it to give the impression that no pro- 
cessors or processor groups are doing a job in this 
regard—many are. The sole purpose is to stress the 
urgency of more universal participation, individually 
and collectively. 


In a nutshell, Mr. Sorensen recommended: 


1. More contact between students majoring in food 
technology and plant personnel ; 


2. Acquainting research personnel in universities 
with our technical problems; 
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3. Informing young people of the potentials in a 
career in food technology. 
We would add: 


3a. Association publication of attractive brochures 
dramatizing the potential —including the economic 
potential, in which every young man is interested— 
even the dedicated. Some associations have done this, 
some universities, but not enough and not broad enough 
distribution. 


4. The formation of an education committee in every 
association—some do and some don’t. 


5. Loosening the purse strings to provide scholar- 
ships. All too few individuals and associations do this. 
The small number of students majoring in the food 
technology courses at our universities, with but few 
exceptions, is a disgrace. There could be no better 
investment. 


Even though we personally know of a number of 
other scholarships being offered by individual firms 
and associations, the following “Roll of Honor” that 
came to our attention at the New York Meeting last 
week, is published, not because of an enormous amount 
of money involved ($3600.00) but to show that boys 
can be attracted, (23) given even a minimum amount 
of help and encouragement. The school is the New 
York State Agricultural and Technical Institute at Mor- 
risville (N.Y.). (We’re not sure that is the correct 
name, nor is it important for this purpose.) It is a 
two-year course, following the high school level, and 
has been eminently successful, graduating some 40 or 
50 students each year. Summer work at food processing 
plants is part of the curriculum, and this, in large part, 
pays the cost of the second year. Here’s the Honor Roll: 
(We will gladly do the same for any other individual 
or group). New York State Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation—1; Libby, McNeill & Libby—1; Pfeiffer’s Food 
Products, Inc.—1; Comstock Canning Company—2; 
Olney & Carpenter—1; Haxton Foods, Inc.—2; Gum- 
pert Soup Company—1; Alton Canning Company—1; 
Curtice Brothers Company—1; Fruit Belt Preserving 
Company—1; H. C, Hemmingway & Company—1; 
Birdseye Division of General Foods—1; Ear! T. Howell 
& Son, Inc.—1; Gerber Baby Foods—3; Chisholm- 
Ryder Company, Inc.—4; Duffy-Mott—1. 
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IN THE NEWS 


CAN COMPANIES SIGN 


American Can Company and Contin- 
ental Can Company have signed new 
three-year contracts with the Steel 
Workers Union. The new contracts con- 
tain a 7 cent general wage increase, ret- 
roactive to October 1, 1959, plus two ad- 
ditional 7 cent general increases on Oct- 
ober 1, 1960 and October 1, 1961. Other 
benefits to workers will be slight in- 
creases in increments received when 
workers move from one skill classifica- 
tion to another, a slight increase in con- 
tributions to the pension fund, and for 
insurance, and a slight increase in holi- 
day pay, the total package averaging out 
about 28 cents per man hour as claimed 
by the company. 

Included in that package would be in- 
creases for cost-of-living up to 3 cents 
an hour in each of the second and third 
years. There is no increase provided for 
in the first year. The base pay for the 
industry is $1.96 an hour. 

The new contracts cover about 18,000 
American Can Company’ employees, 
about 14,500 Continental Can Company 
employees, and will affect about 5,000 
workers of other can companies. The can 
companies have been operating under 
contract extensions, pending settlement 
of the basic steel dispute. 


CANCO CAN PRICES 


The Canco Division of the American 
Can Company on December 9 announced 
its pricing program for 1960. Although 
prices for metal containers will be slight- 
ly higher effective January 15, in most 
cases they will remain well below levels 
prevailing prior to a new pricing policy 
established in November, 1958. 

In keeping with one of the primary 
objectives of the basic pricing policy, 
customers are being notified that the re- 
vised prices are guaranteed to December 
31, 1960, provided there are no cost in- 
creases in steel plate directly related to 
metal containers. 

The policy of pricing each type of con- 
tainer equitably on the basis of costs is 
also being continued. In 1959 this policy 
resulted in substantial reductions in the 
prices of many types of containers. 

The 1960 price revisions have been 
made necessary by higher labor and tax 
costs which the economics of can-making 
make it impossible for the Company to 
fully absorb. In the last ten years, both 
the prices of tin plate and employment 
costs have risen much more rapidly than 
the prices for metal cans. 


SOYBEANS WITHDRAWN 
FROM BARTER 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
December 7 announced that soybeans 
acquired under the price-support opera- 


tion have been withdrawn from the list 
of commodities available for barter 
transactions. This was effective Dec. 5. 

In another action recently, cheddar 
cheese was withdrawn from the list of 
barter commodities effective December 1. 
With these two withdrawals, the list of 
barter commodities now includes cotton, 
tobacco, rice (milled), wheat, corn, bar- 
ley, and sorghum grain. 


N.J.V.G.A. NATIONAL WINNER 


Robert Green, a 20 year old Rushville, 
New York, 4-H Club member in Ontario 
County, was the National Winner of the 
National Junior Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation Canning Crops Contest for 1959. 
He was also the winner for New York 
State and was presented a check for $100 
by the New York State Canners and 
Freezers Association at the Anunal Con- 
vention help in Buffalo last week. He 
had not known that he was the National 
winner of the contest and the word came 
to him as a surprise at the New York 
presentation. 


Young Green grew 14 acres of beets 
under contract to Comstock Foods of 
Rushville. He obtained a-yield of 11.5 
tons per acre or a total yield of 161.5 
tons. He received $2,694.03 for the crop 
and had expenses of $1,570.69, giving him 
a net profit of $1,123.34 or an average of 
$80.29 per acre. 


NEW JERSEY TOMATO KING 


Emido DeSilvio, Cedar Brook, is New 
Jersey’s tomato growing champion. For 
growing an average of 27% tons of to- 
matoes per acre on his farm he was 
awarded a $100 savings bond by the New 
Jersey Canners’ Association. The award 
was made during the closing sessions of 
the 85th annual meeting of the State 
Horticultural Societly at Atlantic City, 
December 9. Emil Novak of Bordentown 
was second and Clarence K. Walton of 
Burlington was third. 

Awards were made not only for high 
yields but for quality. Elmer A. Tindall 
of Windsor received a $100 bond for 
scoring highest in the quality class. His 
tomatoes graded nearly 81 percent U.S. 
No. 1. John R. Sharp & Sons of Wenonah 
ranked second in quality and John Melora 
of Hammonton was third. 

Second place winners in both the yield 
and quality classes received supplies of 
tomato baskets and third place winners 
got a ton of fertilizer. 

In the youth class, Kenneth Wilson, 18, 
of Elmer won a wrist watch for being 
best among the Future Farmers of 
America and Walter Katona, Jr., 12, of 
Yardville received a similar prize for 
topping the 4-H Club members. 

W. Bradford Johnson, vegetable exten- 
sion specialist at Rutgers University, 
reported that 354 tomato growers pro- 
duced yields of 10 tons or more this year, 
the average being just a little under 15 
tons. All of them are contract growers 
for tomato canners in South Jersey. 
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NEW YORK 


GEORGE O. MYERS, vice president and 
director of Comstock Foods, Inc., Newark, 
New York, was elected President of the 
New York State Canners & Freezers As- 
sociation at its Annual Convention in 
Buffalo, December 3and 4. His firm is 
a leading packer of fruits and vegetables 
in the State. 


Mr. Myers is a native of Dover, Ohio. 
After graduation from high school in 
1928 he spent the next five years at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
engineering, with the aim of entering the 
steel industry. Upon employment by the 
H. J. Heinz Company in 1933 his plans 
changed completely. He worked in var- 
ious manufacturing positions at the Pitts- 
burgh plant until 1947 when he was 
transferred to the Medina, New York 
plant as production manager. After four 
years at Medina he joined the Comstock 
organization as an officer and director. 


His wife is the former Lois Dickey from 
the same home town in Ohio. They have 
one daughter, Barbara Lee, a graduate 
of Cedar Crest College, who is now with 
Lord & Taylor’s in New York City. The 
Myers reside in Newark, New York. 


-TRI-STATE 


JAMES R. SHILLING, partner in Shill- 
ing Brothers cannery at Hampstead, 
Maryland, was elected President of the 
Tri-State Packers Association at the 
Annual Meeting held in Atlantic City, 
December 7 and 8. . 


Mr. Shilling’s business career started 
with Shilling Brothers during the summer 
time only in 1931. He graduate from 
Western Maryland College in 1934 and 
was assistant football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware in 1935-36. He began 
full time work with Shilling Brothers in 
accounting and sales in 1939 and entered 
the Army in 1941. He returned to the 
company upon his discharge in 1946, 
and in 1951 he and his brother, Thomas 
E., bought the factory at Hamstead, 
dividing the responsibilities of contract 
farming, production and sales. The com- 
pany packs peas, beans and creamstyle 
corn, both white and golden. 


Married to Mary E. Wooden in 1937, 
the Shillings have one son and two 
daughters. 
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NEW YORK MEETING 


Myers Heads New York 
Canners 


George O. Myers, vice president and 
director of Comstock Foods, Inc., Newark, 
New York, was elected President of the 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association at its 74th Annual Conven- 
tion in Buffalo, December 3 and 4. His 
firm is a leading packer of fruits .and 
vegetables in the State. 


Named to the runner-up of Vice Presi- 
dent was the popular Michael E. Regan, 


‘Growers & Packers Cooperative Canning 


Company, Ine. of North Collins. “Mike” 
has taken an active part in Association 
affairs for a number of years now. Ber- 
nard Dawe of Gerber Products Company, 
Rochester, elected Association 
Treasurer. 


Directors elected for a three year term” 


were: Harold Hurd, Producer-Canners 
Cooperative, North Collins; Wilbur Malin, 
Haxton Foods, Inc., Oakfield; Winfield 
Tyler, Curtice Brothers Company, Ro- 
chester; and Arthur Wolcott, Seneca 
Grape Juice Corporation, Dundee. 


ON THE PHYSICAL SIDE 


Like most other fall meetings this 
year, attendance seemed to be off just 
a little. Our guess would be about 900 
at its height as compared with a recent 
norm of about a thousand. Probably more 
brokers (buyers too) attend this meet- 
ing than any other local meet, and, as in 
Wisconsin, a good many equipment and 
supply firm heads—to greet the relatively 
well healed, prosperous canners’ and 
freezers of the State. 


Last week we told you of the do-it- 
committee system of the Ohio Canners. 
New York’s forte is a strong committee 
system also, but the strength of the 
system is more nearly tranced to a strong 
and feverishly active full-time Secre- 
tary—Bill Sherman, widely regarded as 
one of the best in the business. 


Here’s a birds-eye view of that activity 
—twenty one general bulletins; thirty- 
five commodity bulletins; sixty four 
special bulletins; six labor bulletins; one 
hundred sixty one announcements of 
meetings and minutes of meetings, and 
ninety seven reports or requests for in- 
formation in the field of statistics. Total 
output—three hundred and eighty four 
bulletins of all types. 


Hear more: Forty two special meetings 
and conferences; seventeen agricultural 
meetings; ten board meetings; fifteen 
cherry committee meetings; fourteen 
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apple meetings; sixteen miscellaneous 
Commodity meetings. In addition there 
were twenty seven meetings of general 
committees; twenty two at Geneva and 
Cornell; seven trips to the legislature at 
Albany. The Secretary visited thirty 
seven plants this year, made two trips to 
Washington, one each to Michigan and 


WILLIAM H. SHERMAN, Secretary 
New York Canners & 
Freezers Association 


Indiana, attended the National Canners 
and Frozen Food Conventions, and filled 
seven speaking engagements. This guy 
that marched to the sea was a piker. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


No little wonder then that the official 
program at the Annual Meeting is on the 
light side with ample time for good old- 
fashioned contact and private entertain- 
ment. 


The Meeting opened Thursday morn- 
ing with a few necessary committee 
reports—Nominating, Resolutions, Trea- 
surer, and Secretary. NCA’s Dr. Mahoney 
stressed the ‘importance of drosophila 
control and outlined the Association’s 
suggested program. John Stewart, head 
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JOHN T. HALL, Retiring President 
New York Canners & 
Freezers Association 


of the food processing course at Morris- 
ville, expressed thanks for industry 
scholarship support at the Institute, and 
winners of the Association safety pro- 
gram were presented awards—not quite 
as good as last year—fifty participants 
compared with sixty nine last year; ac- 
cident frequency record 23.40 compared 
with 18.37; fourteen firms with a perfect 
record—-one hundred ninety eight acci- 
dents, eleven more than in the 69 plants 
last year. 

There was a special luncheon on Thurs- 
day honoring the 100th Anniversary of 
the A & P Tea Company. Of special 
significance was the tribute to the late 
M. L. McAuliffe, long time buyer for the | 
Tea Company in the area, who passed 
away last spring. Mr. McAuliffe had 
earned the respect and esteem of every- 
one in the industry. 

On Thursday afternoon addresses were 
given by Col. W. F. Durbin, Commanding 
Officer, Chicago Military Subsistence 
Market Center, the industry’s largest 
single customer; NCA President Norman 
Sorensen; and Joseph Shaw, president, 
Associated Industries of New York State. 

Col. Durbin reviewed the recent history 
of military procurement and discussed 
some of the more pressing problems. Mr. 
Sorensen expressed the appreciation of 
the industry to the many food editors of 
the country for their help in presenting 
the canned foods story to the public, 
“As president of the National Canners 
Association, I want to express our heart- 
felt appreciation and to go on record 
officially as saying‘Thank you’ from our 
entire membership.” 

Mr. Shaw expressed concern with the 
business climate of the State, pointed 
to the Rockefeller program of improve- 
ment and urged the cooperation of the 
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TRI-STATE MEETING 


Business The Order Of The 
Day At Tri-State Meeting 


While overall registration at the 56th 
Annual Meeting of the Tri-State Packers 
Association held at Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, December 7 and 8, was 
off somewhat from a normal year, attend- 
ance at the meetings themselves was con- 
siderably greater than normal, all of 
which seems to prove that the canners 
and freezers in this area recognize the 
serious problems confronting them and 
are determined to meet them head on. 
The intense interest is generated through 
a system of commodity group meetings, 
at which problems of specific interest are 
discussed by the experts from the Uni- 
versities of Maryland, Delaware and 
Rutgers, NCA, and other well known 
contributors. This year there were eight 
such meetings held on Tuesday, the sec- 
ond day of the convention—tomatoes, 
corn, snap beans, peas, lima beans, sweet 
potatoes, freezer members, and fruit 
processors. 


On Monday the first day, there was a 
general meeting, a panel discussion to 
evaluate mechanical harvesting equip- 
ment, and a discussion of military pro- 
curement problems with MSSA officials. 


COMMODITY MEETINGS 


There will be no attempt here to ana- 
lyze, subject by subject, discussions at the 
commodity meetings. That would be quite 
impossible and too voluminous in one 
issue. Much of the work, of course, is 
still in an experimental] stage, that is, not 
ready for publication at this time. We do, 
however, have a number of papers which 
we hope to use in future issues. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a visual evaluation of 
the sample cuttings in each of these group 
meetings can never be brought to those 
who were not in attendance. The lessons 
learned in this area are invaluable. 


Some of the highlights: 


At the tomato meetings Doctors Ma- 
honey and Greenleaf of NCA, outlined 
the Association’s recommendations for 
controlling the fruit fly in the field. This 
very definitely seems to be the right place 
to obtain major control. It will, of course, 
be a happy day when this is accomplished. 
It is going to require a great deal of edu- 
cation and time, however. Meanwhile Dr. 
Siegel’s (Strasburger & Siegel) report of 
the results of a 1959 test in control at 
the plant is of major importance. Dr. 
Siegel found that the use of a specially 
prepared detergent in the wash water, 
and brought to a temperature of 120 
degrees, gave almost perfect control. In 
a 14 ton sample, where drosophila activ- 


ity was at its height, Dr. Kramer of the 
University of Maryland, spoke of the 
possibilities of reducing the population 
by hauling the tomatoes from the field to 
the plant in water. The University ex- 
pects to have at least one tank truck for 
this purpose in 1960. 


Bob Phillips, the well known Eastern 
Shore canner and Dr. Stark of Maryland, 
spoke on new tomato varieties and what 
is needed, while Dr. Kramer outlined a 
program of control of high pH in 
tomatoes. 


Much the same pattern was followed 
in the other commodity group meetings. 
In addition Dr. Stier, NCA Division of 
Statistics, interpreted the meaning of the 
pea and corn statistics, as only he can 
do. Dr. Kramer had some _ interesting 
information on the relationship between 
pods, the vines, and pea and lima bean 
production. U. of M’s Dr. Hollis and 
Continental Can Company’s Jesse Huf- 
fington, provided a truly immense and 
interesting display of sample cuttings of 
new varieties of sweet potatoes. Here are 
the names of other contributors, from the 
University of Maryland: Doctors Wiley, 
Twigg, Scott; Doctors Bundy and Cole of 
the University of Delaware, Littleton 
Johnson of VPI, Drinkwater of Rutgers, 
Wester of USDA. Canner chairmen: Har- 
vey Jarboe, Tomatoes; Lee Mitchell, 
Corn; L. Gullette, Snap Beans; Harty 
Neumann, Freezers; J. Morello, Sweet 
Potatoes; J. Whittington, Peas; M. Dil- 
worth, Lima Beans. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENTS 


J. O’Neill Jenkins chairmaned the 
meeting held to discuss military procure- 
ment problems with MSSA officials—Col. 
W. F. Durbin, Commanding Officer, and 
his assistants. Canners don’t feel they are 
getting a fair shake from the industry’s 
No. 1 customer. They point out that the 
Army is cutting off too soon on a bid, tak- 
ing but a few of the very lowest prices 
from a single bid, and then coming back 
into the market later when the same pro- 
cedure is repeated. As a result they 
claim there’s not only no profit in gov- 
ernment business, but it is actually han- 
dled at a loss. Colonel Durbin’s answer 
is that the system saves the tax payer 
money. The group passed a _ resolution 
similar to that in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, recommending that the expensive 
and unnecessary check loading or case 
marking procedures be eliminated, or 
that the agency pay for these services if 
required. 
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TRI-STATE OFFICERS — Outgoing 
President Francis C. Stokes, Jr. (2nd 
from left) hands the gavel to newly 
elected President James R. (Bud) Shil- 
ling (2nd from right). Others are: (left) 
Jack Rue, Executive Secretary; (center) 
Ist Vice President Lee Mitchell; (right) 
2nd Vice President Charles Lane. 


MECHANICAL HARVESTING 
EQUIPMENT 


The panel discussion to evaluate me- 
chanical harvesting equipment was per- 
haps the most exciting of the entire con- 
vention. The large audience was told that 
a working tomato harvester is much clos- 
er than people think. Indeed William 
Sherman, New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association Secretary, said that 
in his opinion, if the three manufacturers 
working on a harvester today, would pool 
their efforts, a workable model would be 
the result “very shortly”. Development 
is much further along, he said, at this 
early date than the corn and pea har- 
vester was in the early experimental 
stages. More than that, the development 
of seed varieties necessary for mechani- 
cal harvesting, are even further ahead 
than the development of the harvester 
itself. Panel members seemed to agree 
that there were no obstacles in this area. 

The three companies with experimental 
machines are the Chisholm Ryder Com- 
pany of Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation at 
Hoopeston, Ill., and the H. D. Hume 
Company, Mendota, Illinois, with the Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Purdue active- 
ly interested. 


Speaking of in-plant problems created 
by the trend to mechanical harvesting, 
in that more trash is brought into the 
plant, and more cleaners and washers are 
needed, it was suggested that the answer 
might be found in raw product grading. 
There’s some thinking, too, that the trash 
and dirt may have to be weighed in deter- 
mining actual weight of product. 

In New York, Mr. Sherman said, fruit 
growers are excited about the possibili- 
ties of the treeshaker. The grape harvest- 
er also looks promising. 
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Professor Robert Stevens of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware said that for 40 
years after the development of the viner, 
there had been little progress—a great 
deal more in these last 15 years. In this 
connection, he mentioned that the Scott 
Viner Combine was now a reality. Much 
study, he said, is however, being given to 
a pi¢ker-that will pick only the pods, and 
that this ‘study"is well-under Away. 

‘Proféssor David Mears of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, seemed: ‘to be of the opinion that 
asparagus must be mechanically cut all 
at once, both the long and the’ short 
spears, so that it will be necessary to find 
a market for short spears. Lee Towson of 
the Chisholm Ryder Company, was not 
in agreement. That company, he ‘said, is 
doing a great deal of research on a selec- 
tive asparagus cutter. Mr.-Towson was 
especially enthusiastic of the revolution 
in harvesting equipment. His company’s 
bean picker, for instance, he said, will 
operate at near 95 percent efficiency this 
coming year. Some 18 to 25 pickle pick- 
ers will be built this year. There will be 
two or three tomato harvesters for trial 
this coming summer. The big problem 
here, he said, is in handling. The toma- 
toes pile up so fast, he said, the usual % 
basket or box is not large enough to fit 
into the picture. The Carruthers Pod 
Picker, developed in the Northwest, will 
be brought to Niagara Falls this year, he 
said. 

Dr. Hollis of the University of Mary- 
land, speaking of quality evaluation, said 
that this was extremely difficult due to 
the constant changing conditions and 
progress in research. He spoke of the 
value of the farming wheel in obtaining 
the even stands necessary for mechan- 
ical harvesting. 

Past President Charles Osborn showed 
by color films the use of his dump cart 
in volume harvesting of sweet corn. 

Roy Fortier of American Can Com- 
pany said that the problems of migrant 
labor makes it necessary that this re- 
search be pushed ahead at a rapid pace. 
Only this type of development, he said, 
will keep the industry ahead, and he en- 
couraged the industry to take an active 
and supporting part. Those who put off 
buying until the machine has been posi- 
tively proven, he said, will be three or 
four years behind the individual who is 
in on the development from the ground 
up. Ridgely Todd of John H. Dulany & 
Son, Inc., moderated the panel. 


GENERAL MEETING 


The general meeting held at the open- 
ing luncheon on Monday, was addressed 
by NCA President Norman Sorensen. 
The subject of his address was: “The 
World Salutes Canning on its 150th 
Birthday”. Mr. Sorensen had a few words 
to say about this subject, but in the 
main, as so many other NCA presidents 
had done before him, wandered rather 
broadly from the prepared text. This 
being the last of his tour of state con- 
ventions as NCA President, Mr. Soren- 
sen was wound up and told us how much 
he enjoyed making the tour, and re- 
viewed briefly his talks at other conven- 
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tions, which have been handled in our 
own reports of those conventions. 

H. Ferris White, executive director of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute, told of 
the ambitious plans for celebrating the 
150th Birthday of the Tin Can and of 
canned foods, in other countries. Truly, 
it’s rather amazing to hear of the in- 
tensity of interest at first hand. This 
publication will begin its salute to these 
two great industries just two weeks 
from now. We are saving Mr. White’s 
remarks for incorporation then. 

New Jersey Agriculture Secretary 
Phillip Alampi, delivered a stirring ap- 
peal for cooperation between processors 
and growers of the area. He displayed a 
deep understanding of the mutual prob- 
lems. 


THE ELECTION 


James R. (Bud) Shilling of the Hamp- 
stead Packing Company, Hampstead, 
Maryland, was elected President to suc- 
ceed Francis C. Stokes, Jr., Francis C. 
Stokes Company, Vincentown, New Jer- 
sey. R. Lee Mitchell of the F. O. Mitchell 
Company, Kennedyville, Maryland, moved 
into the office of 2nd Vice President. Mr. 
Stokes will be Director-At-Large for the 
coming year. John W. Rue and Edith 
Lee Porter were reelected to the posts of 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
respectively. 

New members of the Board are as 
follows: District 1, William Kiefer, John 
W. Taylor Packing Company, Inc., Hall- 
wood, Virginia; District 2, John E. 


Chenoweth, A. W. Feeser & Company, 
Inc., Westminster, Maryland; District 3, 
William J. Scheffer, Seabrook Farms 
Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey; and 
District 3, P. Richard Fiorilli, Willow 
Grove Canning Company, Vineland, New 
Jersey. 


PEAS AS PEAS 


PEA‘ 


Canned peas star on family menus dur- 
ing the Holiday Season, says pretty Lin- 
da Harman. Food merchandisers who 
have set their sights on extra December 
volume are scheduling frequent mass 
displays of the popular vegetable. 
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THE PRESIDENT ACCEPTS 


Those of us who know “Bud” Shilling 
have come to expect the unexpected. His 
quiet, gentlemanly humor is infectious. 
When he approached the podium to ac- 
cept the Presidency of the Tri-State 
Packers Association, there was a general 
feeling that something unusual was about 
to happen. It did, and needless to say it 
took down the house. Here it is: 


Sunday, December 6th— 
(after 2nd cup of coffee) 
Bethel Road, Finksburg, Md. 
ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 
(if you are elected) 
Writer—my wife Mary. 
Item 
1—No jokes—your kind not suitable for 
the occasion. 
2—No songs—please don’t sing Bud— 
you know you can’t carry a tune— 
just read this. 
3—Keep your glasses on—you can’t see 
very far—so you won’t see the crowd 
and get scared—you know what hap- 
pens when you get scared. 
4—Don’t forget—no jokes—please. 
5—Thank membership—for having such 
a great amount of confidence elect- 
ing you their president for the next 
12 months. I would like to tell a joke 
here about confidence—but I guess I 
better not. 
6—Tell the Board members and Asso- 
‘ciation staff what a pleasure it has 
been working with them (some of 
those meetings were too long) and 
hope that they will give continued 
support and cooperation in the com- 
ing year. (Maybe there won’t be 
many meetings and they’ll be short- 
er—I can’t understand why those 
meetings are always so far from 
home). 
7—Congratulate Francis Stokes for do- 
ing such a marvelous job as Presi- 
dent the past year—of course the 
same congratulations should go to 
the Board, Staff, and members for 
helping Francis do such a good job. 
8—Bud, you better ask at this time that 
the Board, Staff, and members give 
you a lot of help and guidance in dis- 
charging your duties and responsi- 
bilities in the coming year to make 
for a better association. 
9—Now for a specific program for your 
year in office—I hesitate in writing 
anything down (you know what hap- 
pened to some of our planned pro- 
grams)—just remember what your 
grandpappy always said— 
Don’t plan vast projects 
with half vast ideas 
10—It’s about time you stop—and please 
don’t tell a joke—you’ve gone this 
far—just say this— 
I hope all your days will be fair 
May the good spirits protect you 
The devil and Food and Drug 
neglect you 
And your troubles go up in thin air 
My writer and I thank you. 
Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year 
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PACKAGING 


Gains Forecast For Glass 
Container Demand 


Phoenix, Arizona, November 11th: — 
Glass container demand is expected to 
reach 160.2 million gross in 1960, 3 per 
cent above estimated shipments in 1959, 
Peter W. Hoguet, president of the Eco- 
nometric Institute, predicted at the semi- 
annual membership meeting of Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute at the 
Arizona Biltmore Hotel. 


Glass container shipments for 1959 
will probably total a record 156.0 million 
gross, 9 per cent above the 1958 level, 
Mr. Hoguet told some 150 industry 
representatives. Part of this sharp rise 
stems from a rebuilding of glass con- 
tainer inventories by users, he said. In- 
ventory building was especially heavy in 
the third quarter of 1959, Mr. Hoguet 
stated. 


Glass containers are gaining competi- 
tive position within several major in- 
dustries, Mr. Hoguet reported. In the 
one which takes largest portion of glass 
container output—the food industry—the 
growing use of glass packaging reflects 
in part an uptrend in consumer income. 
Persons in higher income brackets, he 
explained, tend to be above-average con- 
sumers of specialty food such as pickles, 
relishes and cheese spreads, which are 
generally packed in glass. These spec- 
ialty food items are showing a faster rate 
of growth than food items in general, he 
said. 


In another major outlet for glass con- 
tainers — the household and industrial 
chemical industry—the growing use of 
liquid detergents has helped boost glass 
container demand. Mr. Hoguet said that 
shipments of glass containers to the 
household and industrial chemicals in- 
dustry in 1959 are likely to be 17 per 
cent above 1958 shipments. 


Non-returnable beer bottles are gain- 
ing competitive position in the packag- 
ing of beer, Mr. Hoguet pointed out. He 
indicated that this growth trend for non- 
returnable beer bottles might be accel- 
erated in 1960 by current promotional 
efforts by the Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute in conjunction with 
breweries to boost consumer acceptance 
of beer packaged in one-way bottles. 

Mr. Hoguet said that the Econometric 
Institute’s forecasts of glass container 
demand were based upon its forecasts 
of real disposable income—the true mea- 
sure of consumer buying power. Real 
disposable income is expected to total 
$277.1 billion in 1960, a gain of 3.4 per 
cent over the 1959 level, he declared. 
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This forecast takes into account a 5.6 
per cent rise in disposable personal in- 
come to the $352.7 billion level in 1960, 
which will be offset by a 2.2 per cent in- 
crease in the consumer price index. 


Forecasts of glass container demand 
for 1960 do not take into account further 
inventory building, Mr. Hoguet empha- 
sized. Inventory building has been a key 
factor in the high level of glass con- 
tainer shipments in 1959. 


Newest convenience food for the hotels- 
restaurants-institutions market is Carna- 
tion Company’s TRIO, instant Idaho 
mashed potatoes. The new product, deve- 
loped after several years’ research by the 
famous Carnation Research Laboratories, 
Van Nuys, California, is a complete 
mashed-potato mix made of select Idaho 
Russet potatoes combined with dry whole 
milk and butterfat. With the addition of 
only boiling water, TRIO produces mashed 
potatoes with a rich buttery flavor and a- 
roma. Fresh flavor, economy and conven- 
ience are the major advantages, according 
to Carnation officials. New product re- 
duces individual 3-ounce portion cost to 
.019 cents, including labor and materials 
—a saving up to 50 per cent in comparison 
with unpeeled and pre-peeled potatoes, 
and up to 29 per cent over flakes and 
granule instant potatoes. Researchers 
claim the new product has unusually long 
steam-table life. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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A first in the Pike and Whitefish — 
Gefilte market, this tall cylinder jar 
which has an 80 mm finish for ease 
of hand packing and extraction was deve- 
loped for Our Own Food Products Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by Armstrong Cork 
Company. It provides maximum display 
of the product. Glass jar by Armstrong, 
cap by White Cap and label by Spielman 
Company. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS OPENS 
BOX PLANT 


One of the world’s most modern plants 
for the production of corrugated boxes 
was officially opened in Chicago in Octo- 
ber by the Owens-Illinois Paper Products 
Division. 

The 224,400 square foot facility, lo- 
cated on 138th Street, near Chicago’s 
southern city limits, was opened with 
ceremonies attended by public officials, 
business, industrial and civie dignitaries 
from throughout the area, and by Owens- 
Illincis top executives. 


Opening ceremonies included the plant- 
ing of a 25 foot white-spruce from O-I 
Wisconsin woodlands, a public open house, 
a press preview, and the offering of a 
live baby Mexican burro as a door prize. 
The burro was shipped in an O-I corru- 
gated box from Del Rio, Texas, and will 
be given away as soon as O-I officials are 
confident that the new owner can prop- 
erly care for it. 


The new plant replaces a smaller O-I 
box plant in Chicago’s Clearing Indus- 
trial Area. Equipped with a corrugator 
capable of turning out more than 65 
million square feet of corrugated board 
a month, the plant will produce shipping 
boxes and other corrugated items cover- 
ing the entire range of the area’s indus- 
try from meat packing to heavy mac- 
hinery. By 1975 annual production is pre- 
dicted to reach more than 200 billion 
square feet sufficient to build a paper 
wall 100 miles high around the entire 
city of Chicago. 
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GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements, to be 
opened on the dates stated: 

CANNED APRICOT NECTAR—December 15, 
1959. 

CANNED JAM, JELLY & MARMALADE— 
January 4, 1960 (For small business 
only). 

PLAIN GREEN OLIVES—December 29, 
1959 (For small business only). 

STUFFED GREEN OLIVES—December 29, 
1959 (For small business only). 

MARASCHINO CHERRIES—December 29, 
1959 (For small business only). 

FROZEN CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE— 
December 22, 1959. 


SCHOOL LUNCH APPLE: 
BULLETIN 


Processed Apples Institute, Inc. has 
published the 1959 edition of “Happy 
Apple’s” School Lunch Bulletin, which is 
available free to School Lunch Room 
Managers. The Bulletin is designed to 
illustrate the variety of ways that can- 
ned apple sauce and apple slices can be 
used in the Type A luncheons required 
by the U. S. government. This year, as 
in 1958, the Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice of the U.S.D.A. has purchased can- 


ned apple sauce and apple slices for use 
in the National School Lunch Program. 

Because of the many ways that ready- 
to-use apple products go with all foods 
in the meal pattern required in the Pro- 
gram, they can be used frequently to add 
variety to menus. 


The Bulletin, a 4 page illustrated (8% 
x 11) leaflet convenient for ready refer- 
ence filing, provides suggestions and re- 
cipes and is free to School Lunch Room 
Managers on request. Address Processed 
Apples Institute, Inc., 30 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


1958-59 KRAUT PACK 


National Canners Association’s Divis- 
ion of Statistics has released figures on 
the 1958-59 Kraut Pack of 7,059,371 ac- 
tual cases, which compares with a pack in 
1957-58 of 7,254,000 cases. On the basis 
of 24/303’s this year’s pack is 9,315,556 
cases, which compares with 9,673,000 
cases last season. In addition to the can- 
ned pack there were 41,247 barrels sold 
as bulk kraut, and 244,212 dozen small 
(flexible plastic) bags of kraut were pre- 
pared, most of which was processed in 
the New York area. The report was com- 
piled by the NCA Division of Statistics 
in cooperation with National Kraut 
Packers Association. 


PUMPKIN AND SQUASH PACK 


Figures released by the National Can- 
ners Association’s Division of Statistics 
December 2 show the 1959 Pumpkin and 
Squash Pack to total 3,128,304 actual 
cases as against a pack of 2,996,550 ac- 
tual cases last year. The pack by States, 
actual cases, follows: 


1959 PUMPKIN AND SQUASH PACK 
(Actual Cases) 


1958 | 1959 
Ohio 162,935 142,478 
Indiana 104,434 169,378 
Illinois 1,418,905 1,490,996 
Other Midwest States............. _ 248,378 191,867 
624,943 655,351 
U. S. Total 2,996,550 3,128,304 


Eastern States: Maine, New York, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 

Midwestern States: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 


Western States: California, Colorado, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 
Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
CANNED CITRUS 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


11/29/58 11/28/59 
Grapefruit 969,772 1,490,327 
Combination Juice ............ 228,878 627,750 
Totals 2,352,597 5,393,320 
Grapefruit Sections .......... 634,343 1,275,162 
Tangerine 74,452* 227,378* 


*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Includes Orange Sections 
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The new Langsenkamp “101’’ Can 
Opener is completely automatic 


. .. does the work of four men. Depending on the prod- 
uct’s consistency, it can open, drain and rinse up to 20 
No. 10’s a minute. Positively eliminates the chance of can 
slivers getting into your product. 

Ideal for canners, frozen food processors, bakers, or 
any users of liquid or semi-paste product . . . for any 
product that will drain through a 4” opening. Provides 
cleaner, more efficient handling—no loss due to spilling 
or splashing of product. Equipped with stainless steel 
underpan 60” x 20” x 15” wide, 34 hp motor, 806 Ibs. 
net weight, pump optional. 

The “101"" Automatic Can Opener is one of a complete 
line of Langsenkamp machines for food processors which 
also includes manually-operated can openers and auto- 
matic can crushers. Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAWP CO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.*+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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Personals 


‘Midwest Preservers Association, at the 
Annual Meeting on November 19 in Chi- 
cago, elected Gordon Perry, vice presi- 
dent, Holsum Food Products, Milwaukee, 
President of the group. Other officers 
elected are Harry Gaughan, John Sexton 
& Company, Chicago, Vice President; 
Richard Fellows, Squire, Dingee Com- 
pany, Chicago, Treasurer; and Francis 
Olerich, Olerich & Berry Company, Chi- 
cago, Secretary. These officers constitute 
the Board of Directors together with 
Edward Woolf, Glaser-Crandell Com- 
pany, Chicago; Byron Talcott, Mrs. Ped- 
grifts Jellies Company, Chicago; George 
Phillips, The Phillips Company, Chicago; 
Paul Smucker, J. M. Smucker Company, 
Orrville, Ohio; George Levison, Orchard 
Products Company, Chicago; Walter 
Kelly, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; and George Murray, Murray 
Brokerage Company, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Citrus Products Division of Minute 
Maid Corporation has been appointed ex- 
clusive agent for domestic and export 
sales of bulk concentrates, specialty 
products, and industrial beverage bases 
produced by Golden Citrus Juices, Inc. 
of Fullerton, California, recently acquir- 
ed by Minute Maid as a wholly owned 
subsidiary. The Citrus Products Division, 
directed by G. D. Bartrem from the main 
office in Orlando, Florida, handles a full 
line of Florida and California citrus prod- 
ucts through its regional offices in Ana- 
heim, California, New York City, and 
Chicago. 


Hoffmann-LaRoche Vitamin Division 
has announced the following sales per- 
sonnel changes: John H. Stuart transfers 
from Dallas to Los Angeles covering the 
territory of the southern half of Cali- 
fornia and the States of Arizona, Utah, 
and. New Mexico. Joseph O’Connell re- 
places Mr. Stuart in Dallas, covering the 
States of Oklahoma, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Texas. A new territory has 
been established in the Southeast with 
James E, Chadwick representative, cov- 
ering Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 
South Carolina. John H. Kelly, who has 
been sales promotion manager of the 
Vitamin Division at the Nutley, New Jer- 
sey headquarters, becomes Northern New 
England divisional sales manager for 
Roche Laboratories Division of the com- 
pany. 
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Centinental Can Company has consoli- 
dated the research and development facil- 
ities of the White Cap Company subsid- 
iary with those of Continental’s Bond 
Crown and Cork Division under the gen- 
eral management of Roger B. White. 
White Cap and Bond Crown formerly 
operated separate research and devel- 
opment departments. The consolidation 
will result in greater speed and efficiency 
in reaching goals and will provide much 
greater depth and range for both com- 
panies. The merged department will con- 
sist of five sections: Bond Crown re- 
search, White Cap _ research, closure 
development, closure engineering, and 
equipment development. Offices and lab- 
oratory facilities will be set up in White 
Cap’s Chicago plant where Bond Crown’s 
technicians will augment the White Cap 
staff in the development of closure de- 
signs, coatings and sealing materials. 
Continental Can’s mammoth research 
development center in Chicago will be 
available whenever needed for related 
research. 


The H. J. McGrath Company,—At a 
special meeting of the Board of Directors 
held in Baltimore on November 30, the 
following officers were elected: R. D. 
Cleaveland, President and Treasurer; L. 
T. Cleaveland, Vice President; J. F. 
Scheller, Jr., Vice President; E. M. Bell, 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; and 
M. C. Thomas, Assistant Secretary. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CROWN OPENS CAN PLANT 


The new can manufacturing plant of 
Crown Cork & Seal Company at Win- 
chester, Virginia, the most modern pro- 
duetion unit of its kind in the Shenandoah 
Valley, was officially opened on October 
29 with activities extending over a three 
day period, ranging from tours of Win- 
chester industries by Crown executives 
cn the 29th, to an all-day open house for 
the public at the plant two days later. 
On the afternoon of the 30th a large 
group of guests, composed of customers 
and friends from Maryland, Virginia and 
Southern Pennsylvania, toured the plant, 
where they were shown the most modern 
can producing handling lines, which had 
started turning out cans for the 1959 
apple crop more than a month earlier. 

The design and construction of the 
plant is such that output can be readily 
increaesed through enlargment of pro- 
duction lines within the plant, as well as 
additions to the existing structure. 

Tin plate for the making of cans is sup- 
plied from the company’s coil operation 
in Baltimore. The new plant is designed 
for the installation of Crown’s exclusive 
line-to-line can handling system, orig- 
inally developed for the citrus industry. 
Under this system cans are carried from 
Crown’s lines directly to packers’ filling 
lines on large over-the-road trailer trucks 
and are loaded and unloaded automatic- 
ally, eliminating all manual handling. 


Western Food Processors Association, 
formerly Canned Foods Association of 
B. C., will hold its 25th Annual Conven- 
tion at the Georgia Hotel, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, on February 3, 4 and 5. 


Corn Products Sales Company has ap- 
pointed five vice presidents for the new 
and reorganized Corn Products Sales Di- 
vision. Robert W. Bond is vice president- 
market planning; Darrel K. Brickley, 
vice president-sales service; Jenkin J. 
Jones, vice president-refined and _ pro- 
cessed oils; John M. Krno, vice president- 
sales promotion and development; and 
Henry M. Mays, vice president-feed and 
by-product sales. The Corn Products 
Sales Division will be responsible for the 
sales and merchandising of all industrial 
products, including those previously han- 
dled by the company’s Best Foods Divis- 
ion. The company’s line of consumer 
products now becomes the responsibility 
of the new Best Foods Division. 
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ED. HARDESTY RETIRES 


Having completed twenty-seven (27) 
years of service with the Canning Ma- 
chinery Division of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation and its predecessor 
companies, Ed Hardesty will retire from 
ac.ive service with the firm, effective 
December 31, 1959. 


Throughout the greater part of his 
association with FMC, Ed. Hardesty was 
engaged in sales activities, representing 
the ccmpany to the food preparation and 
processing industry. For the past four- 
teen (14) years he has served as the 
vompany’s territory representative in 
the area embracing Maryland, Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia and parts of Pennyslvania. Dur- 
ing the previous years of World War II 
he was assigned to the company’s office 
in Washington, D. C. as a member of the 
priority section, in which capacity he 
represented the firm to various war-time 
government agencies. Prior to World 
War II, Mr. Hardesty was territory rep- 
resentative in the New England states 
and Eastern Canada. 


His long and close affiliation with the 
food preparation and processing indus- 
try, coupled with his knowledge of ma- 
chine manufacturing, made him an au- 
thority in matters pertaining to canning 
machinery applications and operating 
techniques. 


CHILLED ORANGE JUICE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that grade standards for 
chilled orange juice will be amended, with 
the changes effective upon publication in 
the Federal Register of December 10. 

The amended standards permit mini- 
mum Brix levels of 10.5 degrees for the 
B grade, provided that not more than 75 
percent of the orange solids in the final 
product come from concentrated orange 
juice. 

The amendment also provides that the 
reconstituted portions from frozen con- 
centrated orange juice added to the chilled 
juice shall not be below 11.7 degrees Brix, 
which is considered average for oranges 
and corresponds to the solids requirement 
for reconstituted frozen concentrated 
orange juice. 

If concentrated orange juice makes up 
more than 75 percent of the solids in the 
chilled orange juice product, the amended 
standards would require a Brix reading 
of at least 11.7 degrees, as in the stan- 
dards which have been in effect since 
June 16, 1959. 

No changes are being made in the re- 
quirments for Grade A chilled orange 
juice. 

USDA announced on November 6, that 
it proposed to amend the standards, and 
invited the views of interested persons. 
Comments received were considered and 


taken into account in the amendment to 
the standards which will now be put into 
effect. 


ASSOCIATION OPPOSES 
“CHECKLOADING” 


The Michigan Canners & Freezers As- 
sociation unanimously approved a reso- 
lution at its meeting in Grand Rapids 
November 24th, 1959 concerning “check- 
loading” of shipments on government 
contracts of canned fruits and vegetables. 

The resoultion provides that the regu- 
lation adopted by the Military Subsis- 
tence Supply Agency in 1959 covering 
the checkloading by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture inspectors is unfair and 
creates unwarranted expense on its ven- 
dors. The requirement of checkloading 
or stamping of cases at the vendor’s ex- 
pense gives a competitive advantage to 
vendors located in close proximity to the 
various regional offices of the U.S.D.A. 
inspection service. 

The resolution further states that it 
is inequitable to impose these charges 
upon the great majority of vendors who 
are admittedly honest in order to prevent 
misloading or substitution of merchand- 
ise by the small minority. 

Copies of this resolution have — 
forwarded to the government agencies 
concerned, with a request that vendors 
be relieved of this unnecessary and un- 
warranted expense. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Strong Undertone—Low Priced Standards 

Selling — Some Cranberry Replacement — 

Citrus Strengthen — Fruit Business Tapers 
Off—Fish Generally Slow 


By “New York Stater” 


New York N. Y., December 11, 1959 


THE SITUATION—With the annual 
meeting of the National Food Brokers 
Association in Chicago drawing many 
from the canned foods trade here, the 
market slowed to a crawl after mid-week, 
although a moderate volume of fill-in 
buying was reported in staples, with the 
general market undertone steady to 
strong. 


THE OUTLOOK—While distributors 
in the East have built up fruit inventories 
to some extent with shipments brought 
forward from the West Coast against 
the possibility of a renewed pier tie-up, 
buying interest has fallen sharply with 
the settlement of the pier strike threat 
and distributors are now inclined to work 
cff current inventories before making 
additional commitments. In other lines, 
however, traders look for a good volume 
of business for shipment after the turn 
of the year, and a fairly good buying 
movement during the opening quarter 
of 1960. 


TOMATOES—A steady market is re- 
ported on tomatoes in the Tri-States, 
with standard 303s held at $1.20 or 
better, 2%s anywhere from $2.00 to $2.10, 
and 10s at $7.25-$7.50. Extra standards 
are strong at $1.35 for 303s, $2.25 for 24s 
and $7.50 for 10s. 


BEANS — A little more demand is 
developing in wax beans, and the market 
is stiffening. Tri-State canners are hold- 
ing extra standard cut wax 303s at $1.20. 
On standard round pod cut green beans, 
the market ranges from $1.05 to $1.10, 
with a fair. movement continuing, with 
fancy held at $1.30-$1.385 and fancy 
style at $1.45 or better. 


CORN—A little more pressure to sell 
has developed on corn in some quarters, 
with canners in the midwest offering 
standard crushed 303s at $1.00 and offer- 
ings reported from the Tri-States at a 
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range of $1.02% to $1.05. Fancy 303s 
are generally available at $1.30, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


PEAS—Standard early Junes and pod 
run sweets remain available at $1.05 for 
303s, and are meeting with a fair call at 
that level. On extra standard peas, the 
market ranges $1.10 to $1.15 on 303s. 


LIMA BEANS—A fair inquiry con- 
tines reported in limas, with extra stan- 
dard green and white pod run 308s quoted 
at $1.45, f.o.b. canneries. On fancy, tinies 
hold at $2.40-$2.50, with small at $2.00 
and medium at $1.80, f.o.b. Tri-State 
canneries. 


SWEET POTATOES — A continued 
good movement is reported in sweet pot- 
atoes as distributors make replacements 
for holiday needs. Fancy whole 303s in 
syrup are held at $1.25, with fancy squat 
3s quoted at $2.05 for syrup pack and 
$2.00 for vacum pack, at canneries. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — Chains and 
wholesalers are not in the market for 
replacement supplies in cranberry sauce 
in any great volume, but some movement 
is reported in “cleared” packs, with fancy 
strained 300s quoted at $1.60 and whole 
at $1.70, with 10s commanding $10.25 and 
$10.75, respectively, f.o.b. eastern 
canneries. 


CITRUS — Canners showing 
stronger price views on citrus juice as 
the market for raw fruit strengthens, 
with some expressing the belief that 
current values will prove to be the 
season’s low. On sweetened orange juice 
2s, the market ranges $1.2212-$1.25, with 
46 ounce at $2.75. Sweetened blended 
juice is quoted at $1.17%2-$1.20 for 2s 
and $2.60 for 46-ounce, with grapefruit 
juice quoted at $1.10 on sweetened 2s and 
$1.15 on natural, with 46-ounce at $2.40 
and $2.55, respectively. Fancy grapefruit 
sections in heavy syrup are held at $1.75 
for 303s, with fancy citrus salad 303s held 
at $2.75, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. 


RSP CHERRIES — Demand for red 
sour pitted cherries continues slow, and 
with stocks in canner hands larger than 
a year ago, distributors are not inclined 
to anticipate requirements. Business is 
reported to have been done as low as 
$1.70 on 303s and $10 for 10s in the mid- 
west, although New York State packers 
are quoting well above those levels. 
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WEST COAST FRUITS—New busi- 
ness in California and Northwest canned 
fruits has tappered off as a result of 
additional supplies moving Eastward to 
guard against supply shortages in the 
event of a new dock strike at East 
Coast and Gulf ports. The market at 
primary points, however, is reported well 
sustained, with canners looking for an 
upturn in buying during the opening 
quarter of the coming year. Export 
movement is reported holding up well, 
with shipments abroad in some cases 
running well above comparable 1958 
levels. 


SARDINES — The market for both 
Maine and California sardines was with- 
out change during the week. With the 
season of off-consumption on, buyers are 
working off present inventories, and are 
not expected back in the market until 
they start stocking for the 1960 Lenten 
season. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—There is a 
continued strong undertone evident in 
salmon, and offerings from first hands 
remain on the short side. Some packers 
are holding small unsold balances to take 
care of the requirements of their regular 
customers during the first half of 1960 
The tuna market was without 
quotable change during the week. Dis- 
tributors in most instances are content 
to work against current inventories, and 
no replacement buying in any volume is 
looked for until early 1960, when chains 
and wholesalers begin to get their canned 
fish stocks in shape for the Lenten season 
push, 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Tapers Off—Good Business In The 

Offing—Beans Show Strength—Pro-rating 

Carrots — Corn Unchanged — Tomato Im- 

provement Continues — Products In Short 

Supply—Fill-in Citrus Buying—West Coast 
Fruits On Firm Ground 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, December 10, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Trading in the 
Chicago market has tapered off recently 
to nothing more than routine buying as 
there is little in current conditions to 
stimulate forward commitments. A good 
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deal of heavier than normal buying was 
done a month or two ago in the face of 
advancing prices at that time. Now the 
situation seems to have settled down 
somewhat and besides distributors will 
have an opportunity to talk things over 
first hand with many of their suppliers 
who will attend the N.F.B.A. National 
Convention. This annual event will take 
place in our fair city and will be under 
way by the time this reaches print. It 
usually creates somewhat of a breathing 
space during the period just preceding 
the convention as distributors feel they 
will have an opportunity to see just what 
kind of plans are formulated for the com- 
ing year and how canners are thinking. 
They will find the industry thinking a 
lot more optimistically than they were a 
few months ago. At that time it looked 
like a buyer’s market all the way but a 
lot of water has gone over the dam since 
then and the picture is almost entirely 
reversed. Markets are generally strong 
with a good many important items com- 
ing up short instead of bending under the 
influence of surplus stocks. Prices are 
showing more tendency to move upward 
than otherwise and with the movement of 
many items showing gains over a like 
period last year. there is every indication 
of further increases in the future. In 
fact, distributors will come hat in hand 
in the case of kraut, carrots, wax beans, 
certain numbers in the green bean line 
and items of tomato products like No. 
10 paste, catsup and chili sauce. Canners 
will be dealing from a_ position of 
strength in a good many instances. 


BEANS—This item continues to show 
surprising strength and it appears now 
that some of the pre-season estimates 
were away off base. Originally, it was 
thought there would be a surplus of low- 
er grades of green beans but now short- 
ages are apparent, particularly in tens, 
and prices are moving up sharply. It’s 
tough to find a good can of fancy cut 
wax beans in tens in the state of Wis- 
consin and New York canners seem to 
be in the same boat. The recent wave of 
freezing weather in the south has given 
canners there an entirely different idea 
of how much their unsold stocks of green 
beans are worth and prices were ad- 
vanced overnight. A very strong market. 


CARROTS—Buyers here are assuming 
a look of hurt surprise at orders which 
are not being confined these days because 
they did not have a pre season booking. 
However, unsold stocks in Wisconsin 
have reached a point where canners will 
be forced to pro-rate early commitments 
and can see no reason to further aggra- 
vate the situation by accepting additional 
business. Fancy diced carrots are now up 
to $1.12% for 303s and $5.50 for tens 
with fancy medium sliced at $1.25 and 


- $7.00. The coming pack in Texas may 


help to alleviate the situation but right 
now buyers are quite concerned about 


THE CANNING TRADE 


where they will find sufficient goods to 
cover their requirements. 


CORN—No change to report here as 
local canners are still taking business on 
fancy grade at $1.35 for 303s and $8.00 
to $8.25 for tens of the cream style va- 
riety. Fancy whole kernel is bringing an 
extra nickel for 303s. Extra standard 
grade in both varieties is usually quoted 
at $1.15 and $7.25 but there are those 
canners that will take business at 5 
cents less for 308s and 25 to 50 cents 
less for tens. Despite current prices, the 
obvious shortage of real fancy corn is 
going to show up later and. that is when 
prices will move higher if not before. 


TOMATOES—tThis market continues 
to improve with local canners firm at 
$1.30 for standard 303s. The eastern 
market is no less than $1.25 and even 
southern canners are generally asking 


‘the same price although there are still 


a few lots at $1.20. The bottom of the 
extra standard market locally is $1.35 
ranging up to $1.50 and the quality of 
the various priced lots differs just about 
as much as the price. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Primary in- 
terest here centers on California prod- 
ucts such as No. 10 paste, puree, catsup 
and chili sauce. After two years of price 
cutting and a surplus all across the 
board, it is difficult for the average buyer 
to realize all of these items are really 
getting short. Most canners are off the 
market and some of them are going to 
be embarrassingly short when final pro- 
duction figures are balanced against ear-- 
lier commitments. Prices are quoted at 
$10.75 for 26% paste, $6.75 for 1.06 
puree, $9.25 for fancy catsup and $11.00 
for fancy chili sauce all of which are up 
sharply from those levels which prevailed 
last summer. 


CITRUS—Current buying is nothing 
more of the fill-in type and very tight at 
that. The trade are waiting for the ad- 
vent of natural juice which is now ex- 
pected around the 15th of this month and 
will cost considerably more than present 
prices on sugar added juice. Midseason 
oranges will be higher priced and this is 
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evident by one canner who named a price 
of $3.25 for unsweetened orange juice 
in 46 oz. tins as compared to the current 
price of $2.75 on sugar added. 


PINEAPPLE — Another firm market 
with every indication now that it will 
stay that way. Early this summer the 
trade had been a little skeptical about the 
situation in view of much lower prices 
on such major mainland fruits as Cling 
peaches, cocktail and pears. However, 
when Island canners kicked the price of 
pineapple upward a couple of months 
ago, all doubt was dispelled and forward 
commitments were heavy. As a result, 
distributors have featured pineapple and 
the total movement from the islands is 
ahead of last year. Canners now appear 
to be in a strong position. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Despite very 
heavy purchases of Cling peaches early 
in the year when they sold on the basis 
of $2.35 for 2% choice, many distributors 
have been forced to come back into the 
market. Heavy promotions at bargain 
levels have done the trick and now those 
same peaches cost $2.45. Cocktail and 
pears are also ahead of last year’s sales 
although the trade here are not too con- 
fident about the latter item because of 
pack figures just recently announced. 
Apricots, prune plums and sweet cherries 
are also on firm ground. The one fly in 
the ointment is in the form of freestone 
peaches which are still selling at dis- 
tressed levels. However, heavy promo- 
tional activity may lead to a pattern 
similar to that of Cling peaches. 


MYERS HEADS NEW YORK 
CANNERS 
(Continued on Page 15) 
canning industry in eliminating abuses. 
At the Friday luncheon the National 
Junior Vegetable Champion from New 
York State was introduced to the audi- 


ence. His accomplishments are described 
separately in this issue. 


There followed an address by New 
York’s own Harold Humphrey, president 
of the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, and an after dinner 
speaker, Glen Massman of Dayton, Ohio. 
Mr. Humphrey is a research consultant 
for General Foods, a practical scientist 
who has been mixed up with the develop- 
ment of frozen foods since they first 
became a commercial reality. Since there 
was a large gathering of women in the 
audience, he took the opportunity to 
address his remarks particularly to them. 
He traced, in a most interesting manner, 
the development and attendent problems 
of the frozen food industry. Pointing to 
the quality, convenience, flavor and low 
price, he predicted a bright and expand- 
ing future for the industry. 


The Convention concluded with the al- 
ways delightful dinner dance tendered by 
the suppliers and brokers. 
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THE CANNING FREEZING PRESERVING INDUSTRIES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 


unless otherwise specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
3.40-3.50 
Mammoth 3.40 
: 3.30 
-Small 3.20-3.25 
cr, tip Tip & Wh. 3. 00 
Med. 2 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tive 
‘o. 8 oz. 
No. 1 Pic. — 
No. 300 2.15 
«-12.00-12.25 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
EAST 
Fey., Fr. Style,. 8 1.00 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 3038........00000 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. c.cccsssse 97% 
No. 308 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
1.60- “4.75 75 
No. 10 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 
No. 10 
Cut, 8 sv. NO. 1.45 
No. 8.25-8. 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308. ............00. 1.4 
No. 10 7.00-7. 0 
Std., “Cut, 1.10-1.15 
No. wa 6.75-7.00 
Mip-W: 
Gr., Wh. Fey., No. 303........ 10-2.75 
No. 1.00-12.00 
Fey., cut, No. 303 1.35 
No. 8.00 
Ex. 1.20-1.30 
No. 1 Td 00-7. 25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 10 
No. 10 6 356. 50 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 8.7 
7.50-8.00 
Ex. NO. 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 
No. 10 — 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.80-1.40 
Ni 7.50-8. 


o. 10 
Ex. Std., No. 308 ..... 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 


No. 10 
BLUE LAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303........00040 2.35 
4 sv., 303 2.20 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 303.........0+ 1.77% 
No. 10 9.50 
10 9.15 
Bx Std, 45 
10 8.25 
sid “No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
Small, No. 308 .2.00-2.10 
No. 10 12.25 
Medium, No. 303 1.90 
10 00 


No. 11. 
Ex. Std., G. & W., No. 303..1.45-1.50 


Mip-WEsT 
No. 10 12.25 
10 11.0 
Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ 1. 45 
No. 10 9.50 
BEETS 
East, Fcy., Diced, 
No. 308 1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 


No. 80: 05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Diced, No. 808 1,00 
No. 10 4.75 


CARROTS 
East, Fcy., Diced, No. 308............ 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 1 7.00 
CORN 
East 
w. K. & C.S. Golden 
8.50-8.75 
Ex. “Std. 1.20-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.75 
9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
MIDWEs1 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. No. 303... .15-1.20 
No. 7.25-7.5 
Std., No. 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
Fey., 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 8.50-8.75 
No. 8.00-8.2 
Std., Ne 303. 
No. 10 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
2 sv., 8 oz. 
2 sv., No. 10 e 
3 sv., No. 
3 sv., No. iJ 
Ex. Std., 2 303 
3 sv., 1,25-1.35 
No. 
o. 10 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 
4 sv., No. 
Pod Run, 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 6.25 
MIpWEsSt ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 308.... 2-5 5=2.60 
av. Mo. 10... 13.25-13.75 
2 ev., No. 10..... 11.50-12.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
3 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 303 1.15 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 80 
3 sv., No. 303 
$8 sv., No. 10...... 
6. Wis 
4 sv., No. 303 . ols 
Mip-West SWEETS 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Ungraded, BOB 1.25-1.35 
No. .50 
Ex. Std 3 sv., No. 303....1.30-1.87% 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 6.50-7.00 
‘Une. No. 803........ 1.05-1.12%4 
6.50-6.65 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.55-1.60 
o. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., No. 2Y 1.50-1.65 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 30 
80 
00 
N. NY. 2% 2.00 
No, 10 6.80 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 2.10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES: 


10 7.00 
No. 308 20 
No. 1.85 
No. 5.75 
1.671%4-1.87% 
No. 10 4.90-5.25 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 02........ 
No. 3, Sa 2.15-2.20 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
Bix. NO. BOB 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No 24 2.05-2.10 
No. 7.25-7.50 
Fla., Std., 1.25 
No. 21, 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West. Fey., No. 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
o. 30 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2.15-2.20 
No. 7.50 
2.60 
9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
1.90 
No. 10 6 
Ozarks, Std., No. 
No. 10 720 
Texas, Std., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 .. 7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
14 oz 1.50 
9.25 
Mia: Fey., 14 O02. 1.70 
No. 9.25 
o. 10 


TOMATO PASTE (Per cum 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%. Be 
No. 10 (per doz.) 80% 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. = 


52% 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
— Fey., 1.045, 
1.02% 
6.50 
Ma, "Fey. 1.045, No. 05 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
o. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
Fey. 303 1.60 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Sl, No. 10 8.00-8.25 
APRICOTS 
No 13.90 
No 2% 3.40 
. 10 12.10 
Std., No. 2% 3.10 
o. 10 10.90 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%..........4.15 
No. 10 13.90 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.85 
CHERRIES 
R. Water, No. 308........ -85-1.90 


COCKTAIL 


303 2.15 


3.35 
12.00-12.25 

2% 


No, 10 11 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303..........1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Choice, No. 303 1.67%, 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.60 
2% 2.35 
8.90 
No. 10 10.35 
PEARS 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.05 
No. 2% 3.15 
o. 10 11.50 
Std., No. 303 1.85 
0. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 


PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 


Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 6.60 
% 8.05 
6/10 7.50 
24/2 5.60 
% 7.00 
6/10 5.95 
Choice, SI., 24/2 5.60 
24/2% 6.95 
6/10 6.95 
Std., Half Slices, 24/2 ............00 5.10 
24/2% 6.65 
6/10 6.10 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
, Fey., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Choice, No. 303 1.50 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. 2.00-2.15 
46 oz. tin 2.60-2.75 
CITRUS BLENDED 
46 oz. S.A 2.65 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No, 2 1.15 
46 oz. 2.55 
ORANGE 
46 oz S.A 2.75 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 
Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2 ou... 2.70 
12/46 oz. 2.80 
TOMATO 
2.40-2.55 
1.15 
2.35-2.45 
46 oz. 2.15 
No. 10 4.40 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Hed, NO. 37.00 
25.00 
31.00 
Y's 18.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 14’s 25.00 
14's 13.50 
22.00 
1's 12.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s 
Ovals, 48/1’s ....... 

No. 1 T., Nat 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless... 
Oil Key Carton ......... 


SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 6.00 
Large 5.50 
Medium 9005.00 
Small 4.40-4.50 
Broken 4.00 

Case 

, White Meat, 14's ........ 
Fa” Light Meat, 4's ....10.25-10.75 
Chunks 9.00 
Grated 6.76 
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